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Translator’s Note 



This is a translation of a monograph titled Im ‘an ft Aqsam al- 
Qur ’an by Hamid al-DTn Farahl. The author conceived it as one 
of the introductions to his unfinished commentary on the Holy 
Qur’an, later published as Nizam al-Qur’an. This book discusses 
some issues attending the uses of oaths in the Qur’an. 

The Qur’an employs oaths frequently in order to affirm a 
claim- statement. In the Qur’an, the Almighty has sworn by 
Himself and by many of His creations (for instance the sun, 
moon, stars, winds, fruits, towns, etc). These occasions in the 
Qur’an have engendered questions that have baffled the 
commentators from the earliest times who, while trying to 
explain the scriptural text, appear to be grappling with the 
difficult questions on the nature and significance of these oaths - 
questions that are rooted either in the Muslim expectation related 
to the relationship between the oath-taker and the subject of the 
oaths or in the peculiar semantic conclusions, which almost 
always accompany an oath in Arabic language. These questions 
unavoidably force themselves upon the commentators because of 
a number of reasons: 

1. In the ordinary course of language, oaths are taken to 
emphasize and register the truth of one’s statement, by invoking 
something holy. Linguistically and religiously, an oath-taker 
always swears an oath by a higher being that is nobler than and 
distanced from the oath-taker. The oath draws strength from the 
grace, sanctity, nobility, taboo or holiness of the being by which 
it is taken. In other words, an oath-taker implicitly belittles his 
being in comparison with the being by which he takes an oath. 
This is apparently done to attach significance and truth-claim to 
the proposition following the oath by drawing epistemological 
strength from the unquestioned sanctity or widely accorded 
reverence for such a being. The ordinary creatures of God are 
way below the Divine station and it is even blasphemous to 
compare the Creator with His creations. Therefore, many 
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Qur’anic oaths, particularly those which are sworn by created 
beings, do not fit well in the Divine text. Oaths are 
conventionally sworn by sacred objects. However, in the Qur’an, 
on many occasions, the Almighty swears by ordinary, 
insignificant and so to say ‘profane’ things. How could God 
draw epistemological strength from petty beings? And why 
should God Almighty seek reinforcement for Himself in the first 
instance? In short, if these oaths are understood in the light of the 
widely held Muslim beliefs and linguistic practices in the Arabic 
speaking world, oaths do not appear to be in accord with the 
exalted position of Allah, who is the highest and noblest of all. 

2. In the Qur’an, the Almighty has taken oaths to affirm a 
number of propositions; many of them constitute the 
fundamental Islamic beliefs. These beliefs cannot be verified by 
the mere force of oaths. If these belief-claims could be 
established independently, as is widely held, through other 
means (rational, theological, historical or psychological), the 
oaths would become redundant. If the truth of these articles of 
faith cannot be established through common epistemological 
means, it can hardly be expected that these can be proven on the 
strength of the oaths. For the oaths do not prove or establish 
these assertions. At least to a non-believer in these beliefs, oaths 
constitute purposeless insistence only. 

3. Islam has taught the believers not to swear by anything other 
than the Glorious God. A Muslim is not expected to swear an 
oath by anything other than God. The question then is, if the 
believers are not allowed to swear by created beings, why does 
God almighty swear oaths by the names of the cities, the sun, the 
moon, and the fruits? 

Where do these questions come from? FarahT does not cite the 
source, nor do the earlier authorities who tried to deal with them 
first. These questions are faced by every careful reader of the 
Divine text as they are inspired by human reason. Many exegetes 
and other scholars have tried to explain them. However, no 
coherent, well-defined and concrete approach has ever been 
offered to resolve the difficulty of determining the precise 
purpose of the Qur’anic oaths. It was, therefore, not necessary 
for the purpose of FarahT to investigate the genesis of these 
objections, who found in them an opportunity to inquire into the 
nature of oaths and the purpose they were wont to serve since 
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earliest times. FarahT’ s contribution stands out in the background 
of the fact that despite a lot of space these questions occupy in 
medieval Muslim writers, they were apparently not able to 
formulate a consistent response. 

As usual, FarahT adopts a principled stance and offers a 
coherent and cogent explanation of the Qur’anic oaths. Fie traced 
the origin of the oaths, surveyed the conventions, and, based on 
his findings in this quest, established that glorification of the 
object of oath is not a necessary objective of an oath. In this way 
the problematic oaths, sworn by insignificant created things, are 
satisfactorily explained. It is interesting to note that FarahT not 
only invokes the testimony of the Qur’anic text and classical 
Arabic literature, but also draws from the non-Arabic sources 
(for instance classical Greek and Biblical Hebrew) to understand 
that oaths do not essentially involve glorification of the objects 
sworn by. Rather, these are basically a kind of evoking the object 
as evidence to the veracity of the claims that are intended. 

In the present translation I have tried to explain instances in the 
original Arabic text which I thought might pose difficulties for a 
modem reader. I have also tried to provide brief definitions of 
terms I thought belonged to highly specialized disciplines, which 
a modem reader is not expected to be familiar with. FarahT, as is 
characteristic of his times, seldom gives references for the works 
he cites. I have tried my best to find out the original references, 
even though my efforts were not always successful. Footnotes 
have been added to admit my failures too. I have also tried to use 
the original Arabic terms where possible or to put them in 
parenthesis so that the reader may refer to the original term. I 
must also gratefully acknowledge that in my effort to translate 
the original Arabic text I have made extensive use of Mawlana 
Amur Ahsan IslahT’s Urdu translation of the work, published in 
1975 by Anjuman Khuddam al-Qur’an from Lahore. 

I gratefully acknowledge the assistance I got from my teachers, 
colleagues and friends that went a long way towards the 
completion of the present work. Mr Talib Mohsin and Mr Sajid 
Hameed have helped me make out a few complex passages in 
the original Arabic text. I constantly engaged with Mr Sajid 
Hameed in understanding pieces of jahili poetry quoted by the 
author. Mr Nadir Aqueel Ansari and Mr Jhangeer Hanif have 
helped in many ways in researching the cited sources, editing the 
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translation and by extending valuable suggestions. Mr Shehzad 
Saleem was generous enough to review a few sections of the 
translation. Mr. Asif Iftikhar has always been there with his 
words of encouragement. Mr Manzoor ul-Hassan provided the 
necessary logistic and administrative support for getting this 
work published as did Mr Azeem Ayub and all the support staff 
of al-Mawrid, who contributed towards the publication of this 
work. My gratitude is due to all of them. In fact, I cannot be 
thankful enough. And I would be deeply indebted to the readers 
too, if they could suggest improvements in the translation, 
which, by all means, is not the last word. 

Tariq Mahmood Hashmi 
Al-Mawrid, Lahore 
2008 . 






Section: 1 



Introduction 

Glory to the Lord, to whose lordship every creature testifies 
through its very existence; sun sings His glory; moon prostrates 
itself before Him; the land takes refuge in Him, its peaks as well 
as valleys; oceans turn to Him in their ebbs and flows, as has 
been attested by the Lord in His book: “Glorify Him the heavens, 
all seven of them, and the earth and what lies in them. There is 
nothing which does not glorify Him through His praises.” (Q 
17:47) I implore God’s blessings upon Muhammad, the chosen 
Messenger of God and His servant, upon his family and his 
Companions, who held fast to the divine rope and covenant, and 
upon their successors, who followed a just and balanced path. 

This book studies the Qur’anic oaths. It is a part of the 
introductions (muqaddamahs) to my commentary on the Qur’an 
titled Nizam al-Qur ’an wa Ta ’wil al-Furqdn bi al-Furqan. These 
introductions cover principles of inteipretation and help us avoid 
repetition of these discussions during inteipretation of the Divine 
text. Oaths frequently occur in the Qur’an. Their meanings and 
wisdom have remained unclear to the earlier exegetes. This gave 
rise to certain questions on the use of oaths in the Qur’an. It 
would not be possible to repeat such fundamental discussions on 
every occasion an oath occurs. It should be noted that my 
commentary on the Qur’an is characterized by brevity rather 
than detail. This requires a comprehensive yet short treatment of 
the oaths of the Qur’an in a separate discussion. Detailed 
analysis and explanation of the Qur’anic oaths shall be afforded 
in the commentary on the relevant verses. 

I do not know if there is a treatise by the earlier scholars on the 
issue except for Kitab al-Tibyan by ‘Allamah Ibn Qayyim. 1 



1. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, 
Al-Tibydn fi Aqsdm al-Qur 'dn , ed. Taha Yusuf Shahln (Cairo: n.d). 
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Imam RazT or whoever completed his exegesis after him 2 also 
discussed the issue in their commentary. I intend to quote both 
these works during the course of discussion wherever the context 
allows me. May Allah guide me to the correct understanding of 
the issue! 



2. RazI, Fakhr al-DIn, TafsTr al-Kabir, 4 Ih ed., (Qum: Markaz al- 
Nashr Maktab al-ITam al-lslaml, n.d.). 

It is believed that Imam Razi could not complete his commentary. 
The task was accomplished after his death probably by QadT Shihab al- 
DIn b. Khalil al-KhawlI al-Dimashql (d. 639 AH) or Shaykh Najm al- 
Din Ahmad b. Muhammad al-QamulI (d. 777 AH). 






Section: 2 



Three Questions on the Qur’anic Oaths 

Since this discussion primarily targets clarification of certain 
questions and objections against the Qur’anic oaths, I will start 
with a mention of them. It needs to be appreciated that there are 
different kinds of objections leveled on the Qur’anic oaths. They 
are the following: 

i. An oath, by nature, does not behove the glorious Lord. An 
oath-swearer belittles himself. He puts himself on the stead of 
an unreliable person. The Qur’an says: “Do not yield to any 
mean oath-monger.” (Q 68:10) This verse implies that swearing 
an oath is condemnable. Jesus Christ (sws) forbade taking an 
oath altogether. He said to his followers: “Let your ‘Yes’ be 
‘Yes,’ and your ‘No,’ ‘No’, never swear an oath.” (Matthew 
5:37) 

ii. Oaths in the Qur’an have been used to ratify fundamental 
beliefs, including the unicity of God, last retribution and the 
institution of prophethood. Oaths are of no use in affirming 
these beliefs. An oath neither successfully satisfies believers 
nor does it convince the rejecters. The rejecters need 
arguments and evidence, which the oaths lack. The believers, 
on the other hand, already have faith in these beliefs. Taking 
an oath serves no purpose. 

iii. People never take an oath except by something exalted 
and glorious. The Prophet (sws) has said: “Whoever swears 
an oath should swear it by God or keep silence.” ( Bukhari 
No: 3624) This clearly forbids taking an oath by anything 
other than God. How is it then becoming of God, the Lord of 
the world, to swear by His creatures and also by ordinary 
things like the fig and the olive? 
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These are the objections leveled on the Qur’anic oaths. I will 
first mention the response by Imam RazI and other earlier 
authorities to these objections. I shall then co mm ent on their 
responses. I shall try to explain their shortcomings so that the 
reader stands guarded against sticking to obviously weak 
stances. For relying on weak and untenable stance greatly 
damages the true position on the religious issues. Besides, in the 
matter of the religion, such weak standings are vulnerable to the 
attacks of the opponents. By explaining the weakness of the view 
of the earlier authorities, I do not mean to disparage their 
contribution. I only intend to bring the reality of the matter to 
light. I ask God to reward these scholars for their efforts towards 
defending what they believed to be true. I beseech God to accept 
me among the defenders of the truth. 






Section: 3 



Imam Razl’s Viewpoint 

Imam RazT refers to the second of the above mentioned 
questions while explaining Surah al-Saffat (Q. 37) and responds 
to it in the following way: 

This question requires a multifaceted answer. First, God has, 
through conclusive arguments, established tawhld (unicity of 
God), the Afterlife, and the Retribution in other surahs. These 
fundamental beliefs have, therefore, already been established. 
The arguments proving them are still fresh in the minds of the 
readers. It is, therefore, sufficient to merely mention these 
beliefs with the stress supplied by the oaths. It should be 
appreciated that the Qur’an was revealed in the language of 
the Arabs. Affirming claims and assertions through an oath 
was a common Arab custom. 3 

Imam RazT refers to the fact that the Qur’an was revealed in the 
language of the Arabs. He states that swearing was a convention 
in that society. He refers to these facts in order to respond to the 
first question mentioned above. 

I believe what he means to say is that since the oath follows 
conclusive arguments and builds on them, the claims made in the 
verses rely primarily on the arguments furnished earlier and not 
on these oaths which are employed merely for reaffirmation as 
was customary to the Arabs. I find this position in clear 
contradiction to the Qur’an. We know that the Qur’anic oaths are 
found more in the earlier surahs than in the later revelations 
which came after the arguments for these beliefs were fully 
supplemented. 

The second aspect of his explanation follows: 



3. Razi, Tafsir al-Kabir, 26: 118. 
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First the Almighty swore by these things in order to prove the 
statement: “Your God is one.” (Q 37:4) Soon afterwards, Fie 
mentioned something which functions as a conclusive 
argument for the unicity of God. Fie says: “Lord of the 
heavens and the earth, and what lies between them, and the 
Lord of the east.” (Q 37:5) This argument has been put 
plainly elsewhere in the following words: “If there were 
therein gods beside Allah, then, verily both would have been 
disordered.” (Q 21:22) The harmonious arrangement of the 
heavens and the earth bears witness to that God is one. Thus, 
the complement of oath, “indeed your Lord is one” (Q 37:4), 
has been followed by, “Lord of the heavens and the earth, and 
whatever lies between them, Lord of the east.” (Q 37:5) The 
whole can thus be paraphrased as follows: “We have already 
made it clear that the arrangement of this universe points to 
the unicity of its God. So ponder over this fact so that you 
may obtain the knowledge of tawhld . 4 

The crux of this answer is this. The oath in this instance has 
been followed by a statement that contains an argument proving 
the sworn fact. The point of argument, therefore, is contained in 
the statement and not the oath that prefaces it. The oath only 
adds emphasis to the statement. We see that this response to the 
objections against the Qur’anic oaths is identical to the earlier 
one. Both of these fail to explain the wisdom behind diverse 
kinds of oaths. One wonders why not to take an oath by God 
Almighty Himself instead of swearing by these ordinary things. 
RazT continues: 

The third aspect of our response follows. The basic purpose 
of this statement is to negate the belief of the idolaters that 
idols are their gods as if it has been said: “Their view has 
receded to weakness and abatement to a level that such a 
[weak] argument suffices to disprove it.” God knows best. 5 

This is clearly a naive explanation. At first he holds that oaths 
do not contain elements of argumentation. Then he maintains 



4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 
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that the view of the opponents was so absurd that it could be 
negated by a statement almost devoid of any argument. 

While discussing the wisdom behind the use of oath, under the 
commentary on the opening verses of Surah al-Dhariyat (Q. 51), 
he has again discussed issues which contain an explanation to the 
question under discussion. He says: 

We have referred to the wisdom in employing the oaths in our 
commentary on the oath formulas occurring in Surah al- 
Saffat (Q. 37). This is indeed a very noble discussion 
covering sublime themes. I intend to repeat that here. These 
oaths have many aspects which follow: 

First, the disbelievers, at times, confessed that the Prophet 
(sws) would prevail in arguments. However, they ascribed his 
triumph to his polemical skills. They maintained that he was 
aware of the invalidity of his statements. “He defeats us 
through his polemics and not because of truthfulness of his 
case”, they would say. This is what someone defeated in an 
argument might say when left with no argument to support 
his view. Such a loser complains: “He (my adversary) has 
defeated me by his skill of argumentation for I am not that 
adept in the art. He knows that truth lies with me.” At this 
stage, the one with clear proofs is forced to opt for an oath. 
He, therefore, is forced to say: “I tell the truth. I am not 
arguing for falsehood.” This is because if he offers another 
argument to support his view the contender would again 
complain. He would claim that his opponent defeated him 
through his polemical skills. Thus the man arguing for the 
truth has no option but to remain silent or to swear an oath 
and abandon further argumentation. 6 

This response from Imam RazT mixes sound arguments with 
unsound ones. It negates what he earlier said while commenting 
on the Surah al-Saffat (Q. 37) where, under the second aspect of 
his explanation, he asserted that the Qur’ anic oaths always 
follow arguments and stress the argued point. However, what he 
stated in his commentary on Surah al-Saffat (Q. 37) is in fact 
true. The Qur’an does not stop on an oath. Rather it follows the 



6. Ibid.. 28: 193. 
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oaths with some other assertions. RazI has gone too far here. He 
could have maintained that sometimes mere argument does not 
help because the opponents fail to understand the arguments and 
can complain that the contender is using captivating eloquence 
and is too confident in what he holds. In such situations it is 
more appropriate for one to blend the arguments with an oath. 
This position would have been quite sound. 

Imam RazI further comments: 

Second, the Arabs always avoided taking oaths falsely. They 
believed that false oaths would cause adversities to strike them. 
Their lands would be left barren. The Prophet (sws) mostly 
swore oaths by highly exalted things. This made the Arabs 
believe that if proved wrong, he would meet great perils; he 
would not escape the consequences of such an unworthy act . 7 

Imam RazI, in this response, seems to have pointed towards the 
fact that swearing oaths was a norm among the Arabs. He is, in 
fact, right. However, by adding that the Prophet (sws) too 
considered swearing oaths falsely as something ominous and 
calamitous, he ignored the following facts: 

i. Few Qur’anic oaths are oaths of glorification. 

ii. The Qur’an clearly guides us not to fear anything other 
than God. 

iii. What evil can result from desecrating insignificant objects 
like the fig and the olive by swearing by them falsely ? 8 

iv. The Qur’an was communicated to the Holy Prophet (sws) 
from the Almighty. The oaths form part of the Qur’an, the 
word of God. These are not the word of the Prophet 
Muhammad (sws). The author of the Qur’an, it is clear, 
does not fear anything. 

RazI could have remained content with the first part of his 
statement which states that the Arabs would refrain from taking 



7. Ibid. 

8. The fig and the olive are among those objects by which God 
Almighty has sworn oaths in the Qur’an. 95:1-3 read: “By the fig, the 
olive, the mount of Sinai, and this city of security.” 
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untrue oaths for they feared the consequences of such an act. 
They believed that an honorable man cannot take an untrue oath. 
When someone lent emphasis to his statement by the help of an 
oath, the Arabs hearkened to him. This would have elevated his 
view to a kind of response to the first and the second question, 
albeit a weak one. What he said later, indeed, has made the 
whole statement meaningless. 

Now I turn to the third part of RazT’s response to the questions. 
He writes: 

Third, all the oaths the Almighty has taken, are arguments 
formulated in this form. It can be compared to a statement by 
a donee to his benefactor wherein the former swears saying: 
“By all the bounties and favors you have bestowed upon me I 
am grateful.” The continuous bounties the oath-swearer has 
been receiving are a constant cause for the perpetual gratitude 
he shows. Such a statement follows the design of an oath. 
Similarly, all of these things (i.e., things by which the oaths 
have been taken in the beginning of Surah al-Dhariyat (Q. 51) 
evidence God’s power to resurrect. Why this claim has been 
presented in the form of an oath? Our response to this 
question follows. When a man prefaces his saying by an oath, 
the audience realizes that he intends to say something serious 
and solemn; this makes them hearken to him. The Almighty 
has, therefore, started the surah with an oath and has 
expressed the arguments in the form of an oath. 9 

This sufficiently explains away the second objection. However, 
it is upon the upholder of this view to explain the nature of the 
argument for the assertions found in the objects by which the 
oath is being taken. The argumentative nature of the Qur’anic 
oaths, though obvious in some instances, requires a great 
deliberation in most cases. This is probably why RazT has relied 
on this explanation only in Surah al-Dhariyat (Q. 51) and in 
some other instance. In most other cases, he has explained them 
in two ways: 

First, wherever possible he rejects the fact that an oath has been 
taken in the first place. This he does only to escape the questions 
on the use of oaths. He adopted this approach while explaining 



9. Ibid.. 194. 



